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Abstract. Kuwe or Kuwai is a powerful cultural hero among the Arawak of the 
Northwest Amazon. This article analyzes Kuwe teachings and sacred routes as 
political, religious, migratory, and trade strategies of resistance. These routes were 
used by the Warekena and the Bare Indians to resist the colonial and postcolonial 
encroachment on their ancestral territories during the eighteenth century. 

This article analyzes Kuwe Duwakalumi, or Kuwe teachings and sacred 
routes, as political, religious, migratory, and trade strategies of resistance. 
During the eighteenth century these strategies were used by powerful In- 
dian warrior-shaman chiefs and their followers to evade or challenge the 
European colonial system. At this time the ancestors of the contempo- 
rary Warekena and Bare Indians were organized into different multiethnic 
confederacies, such as the Demanao, Madawaka, Marabitana, Guaypu- 
navi, Umasevitauna, and Darivazauna. 1 The European documents describe 
these powerful Arawakan-speaking groups as associated with each other 
through trading networks, Indian rebellions, and sacred places. By the 
nineteenth century several Arawakan-and Tukanoan-speaking groups from 
the Northwest Amazon were active participants in different millenarian 
movements whose leaders and members were also using Kuwe routes as 
a strategy to survive the processes of exploitation and deprivation result- 
ing from the rubber boom (Hill and Wright 1988; Vidal and Zucchi 1996; 
Wright and Hill 1986). In the last three decades of the twentieth century, 
contemporary Warekena and Bare still traveled by Kuwe Duwakalumi to 
regain their economic, political, and cultural rights. 

Kuwe teachings and sacred routes are important aspects of the religion 
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of Kuwe or Kuwai. This religious system embraces a hierarchical socio- 
political organization, a map (or imagery) of sacred routes and places, 
and a corpus of narratives that encompasses ritual, geographical, ecologi- 
cal, botanical, and zoological knowledge. 2 Kuwe has served the Arawakan- 
speaking peoples (more specifically, the Warekena and Bare) as a model of 
and for society and their geopolitical and interethnic relations on which 
they have built their strategies of resistance. In short, Kuwe Duwakalumi 
have served as a means to participate in as well as to evade and challenge 
the colonial (and postcolonial) dominion. 

As strategies of resistance, Kuwe Duwakalumi directly challenge two 
important ideas of the European (Western) cultural tradition and knowl- 
edge: those of time (history) and space/place (geography/cartography). To 
understand the strategies used by the Warekena and Bare forebears, I have 
thus oriented my analysis into two interconnected fields: (i) the confron- 
tation and dialogue among European and Indian ways of constructing and 
interpreting the past, and (2) the imposition and institutionalization of Eu- 
ropean cartography on Amerindian geographical and geopolitical knowl- 
edge. I have also theoretically based this article on new anthropological in- 
terpretations of the role of culture, myth, history, and place/space (Asad 
1987; BonfilBatallai987; Cohn 1987; Comaroff and Comaroffi992; Fried- 
man 1992; Gupta and Ferguson 1997; Hill 1988; Rosaldo 1980; Sahlins 
1981, 1985; Turner 1988b; White 1990; Whitehead 1993a, 1994; Wolf 1982). 3 
Recent ethnological and ethnohistorical studies of native Northwest Ama- 
zon and other South American regions have also been considered (Arvelo- 
Jimenez and Biord Castillo 1994; Arvelo-Jimenez et al. 1989; Chernela 
1993; Gonzalez Nanez 1980; Hill 1993; C. Hugh-Jones 1979; S. Hugh- 
Jones 1979; Jackson 1983; Morales and Arvelo-Jimenez 1981; Morey 1975; 
Reichel-Dolmatoff 1975; Roosevelt 1994; Whitehead 1988, 1990; Wright 
1981). 4 Finally, current ethnographical and historical findings obtained 
from research conducted by some Warekena, Baniva, Kurripako, Bare, and 
Yeral Indians (native ethnography) have also been considered. 5 

To analyze Kuwe Duwakalumi as an Indian mode of constructing the 
past, I have adopted a “shamanic or shamanistic way” to reconstruct and 
interpret Northwest Amazon history (Hill 1996c). According to Nicholas 
Thomas and Caroline Humphrey (1996: 1), the anthropological literature 
on shamanism is heavily biased “toward curing, trance, and medical as- 
pects, toward characterization of what are supposedly general symbols 
or ecstatic techniques, and toward the shaman as a singular ritual practi- 
tioner.” Thus, they propose to view shamans as political actors or media- 
tors of historically constituted social contradictions and resistances (ibid.: 
1). To the Arawak shamans and other ritual specialists, Kuwe Duwakalumi 
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are not only strategies to confront unequal and hierarchical power relation- 
ships within colonial and postcolonial systems, but they are also a model of 
indigenous ways for constructing and interpreting myth, history, culture, 
and place. 

The shamanic way also constitutes a powerful model for the 
Arawakan-speaking peoples for constructing and interpreting ethnic and 
political identities. According to Jonathan D. Hill (1996c), the shamanic 
way is a mode of political history that forms part of the process of con- 
structing political communities. In the colonial and postcolonial processes 
the confrontation between the shamanic and the national (official) pro- 
duction/construction of their own respective history created new arenas of 
struggles for Indian peoples to protect, create, or rebuild new cultural and 
political spaces within the colonial and national states. Because the Indians 
were not passive or mute victims in these processes, anthropologists and 
other social scientists need to change the concept of culture to one that in- 
cludes the idea that the Indian peoples have “no choice but to create new 
identities . . . [or] resisting identities; that is, they have to struggle to re- 
assert their place in history (Hill 1996c: 2). 

Since the 1980s new anthropological interpretations have strongly 
questioned static, reductive, and essentialist portrayals of culture, history, 
myth, and society and have reconfigured these categories in ways far dif- 
ferent from Eurocentric conceptions. Alternative ways of theorizing the 
past now seek to integrate archaeological and ethnological data and written 
historical records with indigenous interpretive models of history. Further- 
more, myth and history are viewed as dynamic partners for the historical 
interpretation of Indians’ past or as modes of historical consciousness for 
indigenous peoples in their struggles with and survival within nation-states 
(Hill 1988, 1996; Rosaldo 1980; Sahlins 1981; Turner 1988a). 6 

The eighteenth century was a period in which the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Crowns were devoted to systematic explorations of their colonial 
territories as well as the demarcation and control of their overseas posses- 
sions. This process meant sending civil and military explorers to different 
regions, elaborating maps and inventories of natural resources, expelling 
foreign intruders, and using Indian groups and territories as markers of 
the extension of their colonial sovereignties. During this century the Amer- 
indian cartography was replaced by the colonial geography that became 
official; in this way the European space-territorial pattern was implanted. 
The alien pattern divided Amerindian South America into colonial states 
and European municipalities, villages, and parishes. This colonial cartog- 
raphy and European pattern has been used since 1777 as a space-territorial 
and political model for the creation and delimitation of Latin American 
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nation-states. In other words colonialism and postcolonialism represent, 
to the Indian populations of lowland South America, the compulsory dis- 
placement and substitution of their spatio-geographical and geopolitical 
knowledge of their own interconnections by European spatial distributions 
and hierarchies of power. 

To the Arawak shamans and other ritual specialists, Kuwe Duwaka- 
lumi represent their model of constructing and interpreting geography and 
place. The anthropological literature on shamanism has also stressed the as- 
sociation between shaman’s techniques of ecstasy and mystical geography 
(Eliade 1964: 182). Similarly, other anthropological approaches have criti- 
cized the naturalized associations of culture, people, and place, especially 
within hierarchical and unequal power relationships (Gupta and Ferguson 
1997); they have opened up alternative studies in search of nonimperial 
geohistorical categories (Coronil 1996). Jonathan Boyarin (1994: 4), for ex- 
ample, mentions that social scientists’ “deliberations usually proceed as if 
‘culture’ and ‘society’ were played out within a Cartesian world.” This is 
the result of the close genealogical connection that links Cartesian (“ratio- 
nal”) categories of space (and time) in the European cultural tradition; this 
connection means close relationships between mapping, boundary setting, 
inclusion, and exclusion of places and peoples (ibid.). In addition, Akhil 
Gupta and James Ferguson (1997: 35) suggest that the “presumption that 
spaces are autonomous has enabled the power of topography successfully 
to conceal the topography of power.” 

According to Walter Mignolo (1995: 222-23, 22 7h the move toward 
colonization and reconfiguration of space (European cartography) in the 
colonial process introduced a double perspective. It produced, on the one 
hand, the dissociation between a center determined ethnically and a cen- 
ter determined geometrically that complements the ethnic one; and, on the 
other hand, the assumption that the locus of observation (geometric cen- 
ter) does not disrupt or interfere with the locus of the enunciation (ethnic 
center). Mignolo (ibid.: 223) also suggests that “the power of the center 
does not depend necessarily on the geometric rationalization but . . . [is] 
enacted around the power of the ethnic center.” 

Amerindian and Western geographical imaginaries and their confron- 
tations are central to the understanding of the historical processes in build- 
ing dominant global cartographies. For Michael J. Shapiro (1997: ix) these 
confrontations produce the institutionalization of the dominant colonial or 
nation-state geographical imaginary over Amerindian cartographic knowl- 
edge. This institutionalization includes the mapping of spatial and geo- 
graphical contexts within which dominant powers and strong political 
decision makers calculated, made choices, and gave meanings to spatial 
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distribution and economic exploitation of colonized peoples. This process 
also ignores the important contribution of colonized peoples to European 
cartography of the Americas. In this sense this article represents an effort 
to reconstruct the Arawakan-speaking groups cartography as well as their 
geohistorical, geopolitical, and georeligious imaginaries and knowledge. 

Current ethnographical and historical research conducted by some 
Arawakan-speaking groups have strongly influenced my analysis of the 
myths and oral history of the contemporary Warekena and Bare. Their find- 
ings and my analysis were combined with European written records to ex- 
amine Kuwe Duwakalumi. To contemporary Arawakan-speaking groups, 
these strategies were used by their ancestors to resist European and Euro- 
criollo encroachments on their lands. 

Ethnographical Background of the 
Contemporary Warekena and Bare 

The contemporary Warekena and Bare inhabit several townships of the 
Upper Guainia-Negro region in the Venezuelan Amazon (Figure 1). There 
are about six hundred Warekenas and two thousand Bares in Venezuela, 
but they are integrated into a macroregional sociopolitical system with 
some other forty thousand Tukanoans, Makuans, and Arawaks living in 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil. This system is characterized by extensive 
multilingualism and exogamy (Wright 1981; Jackson 1983; Hill 1983, 1993; 
Chernela 1993; Vidal 1993). 

The Warekena and Bare groups have an internally hierarchical socio- 
political structure that is organized in several patrilineal, localized, and 
exogamic phratries, each consisting of two or more sibs ranked accord- 
ing to the birth order of the ancestral mythic brothers. The practice of 
exogamy allows Arawakan-speaking groups and subgroups to associate 
with each other and other societies. Hierarchy is not only the criterion by 
which to classify people and place them in a given status; it also influences 
intra- and intergroups alliances and plays an important role in processes 
and mechanisms of ethnogenesis and social reproduction. Each phratry and 
sib are identified with a specific area within its group’s territory. Localized 
phratries and sib exercise political and economic control over the rivers, 
sacred places, and natural resources of their territories. However, this terri- 
torial control can be negotiated through economic bargaining and political 
alliances among phratries and groups. 

This sociopolitical structure is grounded on both an extensive net- 
work of political relations with other peoples and the shared Kuwe reli- 
gious system, which is divided into mythical cycles. Each cycle consists of 
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Figure 1. Map of Territories and Townships of the Bare, Warekena, and Other Arawakan- 
Speaking Groups in the Venezuelan Amazon. Source: Vidal field notes 1974, 1984, 1994. 
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a corpus of narratives (stories, myths, chants, songs, prayers, advice, etc.), 
ritual knowledge, puberty rites, and festivals and comprises a wide variety 
of ideological-symbolic and practical codes. These codes teach important 
knowledge that has been associated with Kuwe or Kuwai and the Trick- 
ster Creator (Napirrikuli or Napiruli). In short, these codes have influenced 
and oriented Indian peoples’ strategies to face events and situations of their 
ritual and secular lives. 

In this manner both the historical interpretation and the mythic repre- 
sentation of the world, natural beings, society, and humankind are closely 
related to the Warekena and Bare’s system of ancient beliefs. Mythic narra- 
tives and oral history are thus two complementary genres that influence one 
another; through these methods people narrate, tell, and interprete their 
historical processes of change. 7 According to the Warekena and the Bare, 
Kuwe or Kuwai is the voice of the creation that opened up the world. 8 He 
is the monstrous, primordial human being (Hill 1993: xvii), master of all 
visible and invisible beings (Wright 1993), and capable of controlling the 
sky and the universe through his powerful knowledge. Most of all, how- 
ever, he came to this world to teach people all of his sacred ritual powers. 
These powers or Kuwe teachings are secretly learned by men during ini- 
tiation or puberty rites. Robin M. Wright (1993: 3,9) thus calls it “the cult 
of the sacred flutes and trumpets . . . representing the first ancestors of the 
phratries.” 

Kuwe’s cult is associated with a hierarchical political and religious 
organization known as secret male societies that represent “Kuwe and 
his troops.” The society includes chiefs, masters (ritual specialist), war- 
riors, shamans, and servants. The relationship between secret male soci- 
eties and the idea of Kuwe and his troops is based on the association 
that the Arawakan-speaking groups established between the mythic or 
first ancestors (the inepe miki nawi, such as Kuwe, Napiruli, Purunaminali, 
and Dzuli) and the living elders or pjenawji . 9 The Kuwe religion is also a 
link to collective death and rebirth, world destruction and renewal. Hill 
(1993: 156) states that “the cult of Kuwai and of the ancestor spirits has 
continued to serve the Wakuenai [another Arawak group] as a power re- 
source for negotiating interethnic relations along the lower Guainia River 
in Venezuela.” 

Myths and Oral History of the 
Contemporary Warekena and Bare 

The Warekena and the Bare share with other Arawakan-speaking groups of 
the Northwest Amazon the Kuwe or Kuwai cult and some other important 
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aspects of their mythologies and religious systems (Hill 1983, 1993, 1996b; 
Hill and Wright 1988; Vidal 1987, 1993; Wright 1981, 1993; Wright and Hill 
1986). 10 Yet there are also some differences that Wright (1993: 3) has in- 
terpreted as variants of a single and complex tradition because they “differ 
in ways that are more than a simply question of local context and detail.” 
Despite the differences, the similarities are interpreted by the contempo- 
rary Warekena and Bare not only as evidence to prove the validity of their 
ancient oral traditions, but also of their shared origins. They consider that 
each Arawakan-speaking group has kept an important and valuable part 
of this ancient knowledge that is continually used to reconstruct their his- 
tories and societies. 

The mythohistorical and ritual narratives of the Warekena and the 
Bare can be separated into three cycles (or sets of narratives) that outline a 
complex process of ethno- and cosmogenesis. 11 Some of them are linguis- 
tically a mixture of Warekena and Bare languages; this speaks for their 
close historical and ritual relationships, which, according to their oral tra- 
ditions, began at an initiation festival celebrated by the two groups and 
other Indian peoples at the Casiquiare River. The first cycle of narratives 
begins at Hipana, an ancient community located in the Ayari River and the 
mythical place of the beginning of the world. Its principal characters are 
Napiruli, Amaruyawa (primordial woman), the first Kuwe, and a group of 
human-animal beings. Napiruli created the first world and was entrusted to 
eliminate all of the dangerous animals and imperfections. This world was 
destroyed by a great inundation from which only Napiruli, Amaruyawa, 
and some human-animal beings survived. 

The second cycle narrates the expansion of the miniature world until 
it reaches its natural size with mountains, rivers, and forests; the central 
actors are Napiruli, the three sons of Napiruli, Amaruyawa, the second 
Kuwe, Kali, some human-animal beings, and the first ancestors. This cycle 
explains the life and death of Kuwe, or the voice that opened up (expanded) 
the world. He taught agriculture ( kalitani ) and the sacred rituals of initia- 
tion to the first ancestors. 12 At the end of the first ritual, Kuwe performed 
for the first ancestors, then Napiruli “killed” him in a great fire and Kuwe 
left the world and went to “heaven.” From his ashes sprout the materials 
for making the sacred flutes and trumpets (his voice) played in initiation 
and other sacred rituals today. However, Amaruyawa and other women 
stole the sacred instruments from the initiated men; and this act of Amaru- 
yawa and her troop of women set off a long chase (opening the world again) 
from the Ayari and Isana Rivers to different places in the Orinoco, Negro, 
and Amazon Basins. This long chase ended when Napiruli and his men re- 
gained control over Kuwe’s instruments. According to the Warekena and 
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the Bare, the “death” of Kuwe and the chase of women were two important 
historical moments that changed forever the culture and society of their 
ancestors; after those events, the forebearers of contemporary Arawakan- 
speaking groups began gathering to celebrate initiation rituals. 

The third cycle of narratives accounts for relationships among people, 
between people and their ancestors, and between human beings and power- 
ful spirits from other parts of the cosmos, as well as the connections among 
different regions of the cosmos. It narrates the human past of mythic an- 
cestors (Napiruli, Amaruyawa), and the central characters are Purunami- 
nali (or the giver of names), Pumeyawa, Kuamasi, and some other real and 
mythic forebears. This set of narratives mostly takes place in Warekena and 
Bare ancestral lands and is connected with some of their economic, migra- 
tory, commercial, political, and shamanic activities. 

According to the Warekena and the Bare, the history of their ancestors 
can be divided into three important phases or periods that reflect various 
processes of unification of different peoples and of sociopolitical and reli- 
gious transformation. The first period occurred in the Isana River, when 
the world was created, and it is related to the first cycle of mythical narra- 
tives. The second phase deals with the transformation of rituals of initia- 
tion and the Kuwe cult in a religion that includes an organization of war- 
riors and secret male societies. It began during the time of the grandfathers 
Dere-dere(-nawi) and Benabena, when they introduced initiation rites for 
young girls. By Kuwe routes they traveled to different places, inviting rela- 
tives, in-laws, and friends to the ritual, and all the people met at Maracoa 
(now known as San Fernando de Atabapo, in the upper Orinoco). Later, 
in Capihuara and other places of the Casiquiare Basin, the forefathers per- 
formed an important initiation rite for the daughters of grandfather Siwali 
(an ancient chief or captain of the Warekena). There was a great concen- 
tration of different peoples there (ancestors of the Bare, the Warekena, the 
Baniva, and so on), led by Depenabe, the master of the rite, and Dzuli as 
the great shaman. After this event, many groups related to the Warekena, 
Bare, Baniva, and their in-laws and allies started to celebrate the initiation 
ceremonies for men and the Kuwe religion began. 

The third period began when the Kakahau people murdered Pume- 
yawa and her husband in the Aguachapita River, an affluent of the Casi- 
quiare; Pumeyawa saw “their” Kuwe, and in this way she broke the sacred 
laws of the religion. Before dying, however, she gave birth to Kuamasi (or 
Kuamati in Bare), who was protected and raised by Inamalu and Iniliwiyu 
peoples. When he grew older, Kuamasi waged a war against the Kaka- 
hau, their allies and in-laws. He and his men killed Captain Ipichipimehli 
and most of the Kakahau. Kuamasi’s victory generated a new process of 
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sociopolitical reorganization, which started another generation of groups 
or peoples. 

In these oral histories the names of some of the mythical and historical 
ancestors of the Warekana and the Bare are intermingled, especially those 
of some warrior-chiefs of the eighteenth century, such as Cocui, Davipe, 
Cabi, Cayama, and Basimunare, among others. It is interesting to high- 
light that in these narratives the ancestors are portrayed as people building 
and opening roads (Kuwe Duwakalumi), writing messages and teachings 
in riverine stones (petroglyphs), and traveling by Kuwe routes. 

Kuwe Sacred Routes and Travels 

The Kuwe cult is associated with a map or imagery of sacred routes and 
places, which can be described as a symbolic infrastructure that connects 
meaningful landscapes and spiritual locations of this and other worlds (that 
is, other regions or levels of the cosmos). Hill (1996b: n-12) explains: 
“The use of spatial movements as metaphors for the social construction 
of history is given its most complete elaboration in male and female ritu- 
als.” The map of sacred routes and places is part of Kuwe’s geographi- 
cal, ecological, botanical, and zoological teachings and knowledge. Kuwe 
Duwakalumi literally means “where Kuwe passed by” and includes mythi- 
cal journeys (the powerful naming process of geographical places during 
a shamanistic ritual or other religious festival) and a complex network of 
routes that connect different regions of South America. 13 These routes com- 
bine mobilization through land and water; that is, through rivers, creeks, 
lakes, and sea, as well as by roads, trails, and narrow paths through tropi- 
cal forests and savannas. These land routes link the headwaters of several 
river basins. It is this combination of using both land and water routes that 
gave (and still gives) Arawakan-speaking groups ways to develop strate- 
gies of resistance. Kuwe routes (Figure 2) also represent the location of and 
the connection with sacred places related to the creation of the world, of 
people, and of the social order as well as those related to the performance 
of ceremonies of the Kuwe religion and shamanic rituals. The routes are 
linked to sacred and secular strategic resources (i.e., gold, silver, stones) 
and to people and places, for sociopolitical, migratory, and commercial 
purposes. 

According to the Warekena and the Bare (and their afhnes), there 
are at least eighteen main Kuwe routes (Figures 3 and 4). During his life 
Kuwe and his troops “traveled” to all of these places; and after his death 
other mythical ancestors and living elders continued traveling to the north, 
west, and east of the Amazon Basin. During the eighteenth century some 
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A Amerindian Cities 


Figure 2. Map of Kuwe Routes. Source : Vidal 1993. 
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Figure 3. Map of Sacred and Secular Places Related to Kuwe Routes. Source: Vidal 1987, 1993. 
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A) FROM THE ISANA BASIN ! 

I ) ISANA ->CUYARI J»XIEa*TOMOa*-AKI -t>GUAINIA la* ATABAPO a* INIRIDA ~t>GUAV!ARE -C>UPPER ORINOCO. 

2) ISANA ** VAUPES -OUNHUANHAN1 ► USSA -t>APAPORIS -t>JAPIVA >-YARI -C>JAPURA -{>SOLIMOES ► EQUATORIAN 
and PERUVIAN ANDES. 

B) FROM THE VAUPES BASIN! 

3) VAUPES -OlUCARI J»CANANARI -t>APAPORIS-t>MIRITIPARANA».|RA-t>JAPURA -OSOL1MOES. 

4) VAUPES -OPAPURIS J»-TARAIRA -t>APAPOR!S. 

5) VAUPES -t>TIQUIE>- JAPUPARANA -C>PIRAPARANA -OAPAP0R1S . 

6) UPPER VAUPES >-GUAVI ARE ►VICHADA^ META ► COLOMBIAN and VENEZUELAN ANDES. 

C) FROM THE NEGRO BASIN! 

7) NEGRO -{>UNEUXI ► PAPUA -OJAPURA -OSOLIMOES. 

8) NEGRO -{>UACUANA >-CUMAPI -t>JAPURA. 

9) NEGRO -{>URUBAXI ►-MARAHA -OjAPURA. 

10) UPPER NEGRO -t>CA8ABURI»-YATUA-{>PASIM0NI-t>CASIQUIARE -1>MEE J»TAPU -OSAN MtGUEL-OlQUEVEN ► 
TUAMINI ->TEMI — OATACAVI -4>ATABAP0 -OORINOCO (UPPER-MIDDLE-LOWER) -OTHE SEA. 

11) UPPER NEGRO -OMARIE>- JAPURA -OSOLIMOES -OAMAZ0NAS0 -OTHE SEA. 

12) MIDDLE NEGRO -OBRANCO -OURARICOERA J»-PARIMA -OOCAMO -OORINOCO. 

13) MIDDLE NEGRO -OBRANCO -OTACUTU >- RUPUNUNI ► ESEQUIBO. 

14) MIDDLE NEGRO-ODEMENI -OCATRIMANI -OBRANCO -OTACUTU ► ESEOUIBO. 

D) FROM THE GUAINIA BASIN! 

15) UPPER GUAINIA -OPIMICHIN >-TEMI -OATABAPO -OUPPER ORINOCO. 

16) UPPER GUAINIA — OPATAVITA a*TEMI— OATABAP0-OUPPER ORINOCO. 

17) UPPER GUAINIA -OPATAVITA ► INIRIDA -OGUAVIARE -OUPPER ORINOCO. 

E) FROM THE UPPER ORINOCO BASIN! 

18) UPPER ORINOCO -OVENTUARI -OMANAPIARE INIQUIARE -OPARAGUA -OPARUSPO CAURA-O0RIN0C0 -OTHE SEA . 

legend: 

Connections by : — 1> River or creek 

Road 

Figure 4. Main Kuwe Routes According to the Bare and Warekena Oral Traditions. 


Arawakan-speaking powerful leaders and their groups were impersonat- 
ing Kuwe and his troops; they were traveling, migrating, trading, and bat- 
tling by using the Kuwe sacred routes. In his interpretations of Kuwai’s 
journeys among the Arawakan Hohodene, Wright (1993) concludes that 
these travels represent their notions of territoriality and collective iden- 
tity as well as their sense of cumulative historical knowledge, including 
their experiences of contact, trading networks, and wars with other ethnic 
groups. In short, the integration and relationship between the secret male 
societies and Kuwe teachings and knowledge constitutes a model of and 
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for their societies and their geopolitical relations. The integration and rela- 
tionship between secret male societies and Kuwe Duwakalumi thus form 
the sociopolitical and religious basis of the regional leadership of powerful 
Arawakan-speaking warrior-chiefs and groups. 

Warekena and Bare Routes of 
Migration, Trade, and Resistance 

From the sixteenth to mid-seventeenth centuries the ancient forebears of 
the Warekena and the Bare were part of the populations organized into the 
Manoa macropolity and some others (also known as macroregional politi- 
cal and economic systems; see Vidal 1993) of the lower Negro River and 
other areas of the Northwest and Central Amazon regions. 14 These macro- 
polities were multiethnic, multilingual, sociopolitical, and economic sys- 
tems that had an internal interethnic hierarchy led by a paramount chief 
(“lord” or “king”) and a powerful elite of secondary chiefs; leadership was 
hereditary (Whitehead 1994; Vidal 1993). Early European documents of 
the great river basins of the Orinoco and Amazon refer to the existence 
of extensive connections between groups (riverine and hinterland peoples) 
within and among different regions (Acuna 1864; Almesto 1986; Cuervo 
1:893-94; De la Cruz 1986; Federmann 1916; Simon 1882; Llanos Vargas 
and Pineda Camacho 1982; Whitehead 1988, 1993a). Most of these connec- 
tions included regional trade systems. 

European colonization of the Negro River basin began by the mid- 
seventeenth century. Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and British colo- 
nial empires were competing among themselves and with some Amerindian 
leader groups of local macropolities to take control over Indian popula- 
tions and regional trade systems of the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. De- 
spite this, it seems that the powerful leadership of the Manoa macropolitity 
managed to last until the late 1650 s, when it began to lose its political and 
economic dominance over the region. During 1659 and 1660 war broke out 
between two important Indian factions of the lower Negro River (which 
probably included such groups as the Guaranacoacena, the Manacuru, the 
Yumaguaris, and the Caburicena) because of the death of their paramount 
chief. In 1692 the Portuguese authorities began the practice of capturing 
the children of important Indian chiefs to indoctrinate them in the Catholic 
religion and to teach them the Yeral language. They also initiated the per- 
secution and enslavement of Amerindian shamans as an official strategy to 
eliminate idolatry (or native religion systems) and Indian rebellions (Beten- 
dorf 1910: 494). Soon after there were additional confrontations and con- 
flicts among the Manao, the Bare, the Cariaya, the Curanao, and other 
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groups for the political and economic control of the middle Negro River 
(Ferreira 1885: 86; Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825: 97,109). 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Manoa and other macro- 
polities of the Negro, Orinoco, and Amazon Rivers were experiencing 
dynamic processes of transformation and disintegration. Internal socio- 
political contradictions and conflicts, the demographic decimation of 
Amerindian populations (by disease, enslavement, and the like), and the 
European colonization of the Negro River led to radical disruptions. These 
processes caused a new cooperation and mobilization of Indian groups, 
which became known by the early eighteenth century as the new socio- 
political formations called “multiethnic confederacies” (Vidal 1993). These 
multiethnic confederacies, or “trading-military” modes of leadership and 
polities (Whitehead 1994: 39), were flexible and varied in their ethnic mem- 
bership and were led by charismatic shaman-warrior chiefs. These power- 
ful chiefs based their political authority on their ability to build personal 
followings (kinfolks, in-laws, and allies), on their skills as regional trad- 
ers, especially of European goods, and on their shamanic knowledge 
and power. Both European written records 15 and the oral history 16 of 
Arawakan-speaking groups allow the conclusion that these chiefs or “cap- 
tains” and their followings conducted big multiethnic ritual festivals re- 
lated to the Kuwe religion. These festivals included visits to sacred places, 
special and private houses for men, whipping and fastings ceremonies, 
and such musical performances as dancing, singing, and playing trumpets, 
flutes, and drums. Indeed, in Indian villages and mission towns there were 
special houses for chiefs that were bigger than the others and dedicated 
to male meetings and ritual festivals (Ferreira 1886: 179). Also, in larger 
Indian villages there was a ritual house for each chief and important politi- 
cal leader. At those houses the initiated men received visitors and per- 
formed ritual whippings and “combats,” which sometimes ended with a 
few warriors wounded or dead. Despite these casualties, however, these 
meetings between powerful chiefs and their troops also promoted new af- 
final relationships and peace agreements. 17 

European and Amerindian narratives also reveal the routes connecting 
several trade systems from the Negro River to surrounding regions. Trade 
systems and sacred places were connected from the Negro River to sur- 
rounding regions by several Kuwe routes. 18 In addition to having important 
esoteric and religious value, sacred places were also strategic sites for the 
defense and trade of Indian leaders and groups. 19 Eighteenth-century writ- 
ten records refer to different sacred ritual places and Indian market centers 
that were highly valuable to both European authorities and Indian leaders 
(Morey 1975; Sweet 1975; Hemming 1978; Whitehead 1988). The impor- 
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tance of these sacred places, as detailed in the European written sources and 
in the Indian oral history, varied during the eighteenth century according 
to their relevance for the commercial activities and the political alliances of 
Europeans and Indians. Some of these sacred places were Cumaru, Atures 
and Maipures Falls, Yauita or Yavita (a site located at the Temi Creek in the 
upper Atabapo Basin), Cocorubi Falls, Marie River, Maracoa (the south- 
ern part of the actual village of San Fernando de Atabapo), Autana River 
(a creek of the upper Orinoco Basin), Inirida River, Pasiva Fagoon and 
other places on the Casiquiare River, Tomo River (located at the upper 
Guainia Basin), Vaupes Falls, and Isana Falls. 20 For example, the Cumaru 
site was located between the Arira (or Ariraja) and Unini Rivers in front of 
the mouth of the Branco River (Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825: 102-3). Cumaru 
(later known as the city of Poiares) received the name of Jurupariporacei- 
taua, or “place where Jurupari or Kuwe dances.” The Caburicena (the an- 
cient forefathers of the contemporary Bare and other Arawakan-speaking 
groups) and many other groups held their ritual festivals at this site (ibid.). 
This sacred place was related to the trading route connecting the Japura 
and upper Amazon Rivers with the Branco River and the Guianas. Thus, 
as Neil F. Whitehead (1993a: 295-96) and I (1993: 103-14, 140-43, 152-53, 
>75-87) have noted, there was an ancient trade system between the upper 
Ucayali, Negro, Orinoco, the Guianas, and the Caribbean. Through this 
trade network circulated different items (gold objects, greenstones, Euro- 
pean manufactures, and the like) as well as people and information. 

Between 1700 and 1725, Arawakan-speaking groups and their allies 
regrouped to form four multiethnic confederacies: the Manao confeder- 
acy 21 (Manao, Bare, Maku, Tiburi, Mabazari, Javari, Bumajana, Maia- 
pena, and others); the Cauauricena confederacy 22 (the Bare, Carayai, Guai- 
punavi, and other groups from the lower and middle Negro River); the 
Aranacoacena confederacy (the Bare, Curanao, and other groups from the 
middle and upper Negro Basin); and the Caberre confederacy 23 (the Ca- 
berre, Amarisano, Achagua, Enagua, Maipure, Avane, Ature, Saliva, and 
other groups from the Guaviare and upper Orinoco Basins). Most of these 
confederated groups and their leaders were devoted to an intense trade of 
their own commercial products and slaves with each other as well as with 
Portuguese, French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies in exchange for guns and 
other European goods. 

While the Manao confederacy maintained its economic and political 
autonomy by freely trading with other Amerindian polities, as well as with 
their Dutch, Spanish, and other European commercial partners, the Arana- 
coacena, Cauauricena, and Caberre confederacies were political allies and 
economic partners to colonial authorities. 
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During this period there were many different European camps, known 
as arraiales or corrals, which were used to keep captive Indian slaves and to 
control Amerindian and foreigners’ traffic between colonies. Two of these 
arraiales were located in the Lugar de Alvaraes (in the Amazon, between 
the Tefe and Paraguari Rivers) and in the Fortaleza de Barra do Rio Negro 
(later known as Manaus). From these places Portuguese authorities led 
enslavement parties and campaigns of extermination (so-called just wars) 
against such Indian groups as the Taruma. 

From the 1700s to the 1720s there were wars between the Manao, 
Cauauricena, and Aranacoacena confederacies for control over important 
areas of the middle Negro River related to the European goods trade from 
and to the Dutch colonies (Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825: 97,109; Ferreira 1885: 
86). As a result the Manao and their Bare allies extended their dominance 
to the Daraa, Padauri, and Branco Rivers, as well as to other zones of the 
Negro River that used to be under control of the Carajai, Curanao, and 
other groups. The Manao confederacy, under the leadership of the chief 
Ajuricaba, were thus in control of many commercial and sacred routes and 
were using them in their trade system from the Cumaru site to the So- 
limoes and the Guianas. Between the late 1720s and early 1730s the Manao 
confederacy was at war with Portuguese colonial authorities. After 1728, 
when the Manao confederacy was dismembered by the Portuguese’s “just 
war,” most of the Manao (the Manao, Urumanao, Irrumanao) and other 
groups related to the Warekena and the Bare forefathers (the Maiapena, 
Caranai, Uipuari) were emigrating to the upper Negro, Atabapo, and Ori- 
noco Rivers by important Kuwe routes. 

On the one hand the instability of these new ethnic formations, their 
possession of a great number of European weapons, and their definitive in- 
sertion in the colonial commercial networks of European goods led to com- 
petition and internecine conflicts among the leading of these Indian con- 
federacies. On the other hand European economic ambitions and fears of 
these powerful Indian groups pushed colonial authorities to intensify their 
explorations and patrolling of some important commercial routes and to 
compete with the Amerindian polities and other foreign powers to gain 
control of strategic areas of the Negro and Orinoco Basins. The European 
colonial system itself and interactions among Europeans and Indians were 
thus decisive for the creation and transformation of these new ethnic socio- 
political formations. 

Between 1730 and 1755 the processes of reorganization and fusion 
of Amerindian societies gave rise to four new confederacies: the Dema- 
nao confederacy 24 (the Bare, Manao, Warekena, Cubeo, Maku, and other 
groups from the middle and upper Negro River); the Madawaka confeder- 
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acy 25 (the Bare, Bare-Madawaka, Warekena, Yahure, Guinau, Anauya, Ba- 
niva, Desana, Maku Guariba, Ye’kuana, and other groups from the upper 
Negro, upper Orinoco, and Casiquiare Basins); the Boape-Maniva confed- 
eracy 26 (the Boape or Tariana, Baniwa or Kurripako, Mabana, Meoana or 
Arapaco, Mabei, Cubeo, Yapoa, Maku, Chapuena, and other groups from 
the Vaupes and Isana Basins); and the Guaipunavi confederacy 27 (the Guai- 
punavi, Warekena, Maipure, Piapoco, Caberre, Parene, Puinave, and other 
groups of the upper Orinoco, Guaviare, and Guainia Rivers). 

Both the victory of the Manao over the Aranacoacena and Cauauri- 
cena in the middle Negro River and their defeat by Portuguese colonial 
forces were directly related to the emergence of the Guaipunavi confeder- 
acy and their migration to the upper Orinoco region. The Uipuari, Ipunawa 
or Guaipunavi, under the leadership of Macapu, migrated from middle 
Negro via the Isana route (Figure 4: A.i) to the upper Orinoco. In this re- 
gion they conducted a large war against the Caberre, whom they expelled 
to mission towns and other places in the middle Orinoco area. By 1730 the 
Guaipunavi were one of the powerful groups of the upper Orinoco region 
(Gilij 1965; Vega 1974; Ramos Perez 1946). 

Crossing over the border between Portuguese and Spanish colonies 
was a common strategy used by the Guaipunavi and other groups during 
this period. But the Guaipunavi did it by using a Kuwe sacred route, which 
gave them the opportunity to regain their political, economic, and reli- 
gious power over other Arawakan-speaking groups of the upper Orinoco 
Basin. In this way they came to control an important sacred and strategic 
place, the township of Maracoa (now known as San Fernando de Atabapo) 
located on the right margin of the lower Atabapo River, at the confluence of 
the upper Orinoco, Guaviare, and Manapiare Rivers. These strategic places 
and villages of Guaipunavi principal leaders (Macapu and Cucero) were 
fortified at the Inirida, Atabapo, Orinoco, and Autana Rivers (Altolaguirre 
1954; Gilij 1965). 

After the defeat of the Manao, the Demanao confederacy, led by Chief 
Camanao, controlled the routes by the Marie, Cababuri, and Branco The 
Rivers. The Demanao controlled Cocorubi Falls (known today as Sao 
Gabriel das Cachoeiras) and the area of the Cucui Rock, two sacred and 
strategic places of the Arawakan-speaking groups. Camanao and his group 
were also important trading and military partners of the Portuguese au- 
thorities. 

The people of the Boape-Maniva confederacy— which embraced 
groups related to the Bare and the Warekena forefathers or their affines, 
such as the Buope (Tariana) and the Pariana (Yavitero, Baniva) — traded 
gold and other goods from the Isana and Vaupes Rivers to the Orinoco 
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and Solimoes as well as other important places in South America (Figure 4: 
A, B). Probably as a result of internal conflicts and the Portuguese cam- 
paign against the Manao, by 1725 and 1726 the Pariana migrated from the 
upper Vaupes to the Guainia and upper Atabapo Basins, using Kuwe routes 
(Figure 4: C.io, 0 . 15—16). The Madawaka confederacy (the Umasevitauna 
and Darivazauna) controlled two important trade routes (Figure 4: C.io, 
E.18) and shared another route with the Manao (Figure 4: C.14). 

From the 1750s to the late 1770s the progressive process of European 
economic dominion over the Amerindian political economy began. During 
this period the Crowns of Spain and Portugal signed a delimitation treaty 
to demarcate their respective overseas possessions. The border demarca- 
tion, the expansion of colonial frontiers, was dedicated to definitive territo- 
rial control, to the expulsion of foreign intruders and competitors, and to 
the political, legal, economic, and cultural integration (or forced amalga- 
mation) of Indian populations to the imperial Crowns. As a consequence, 
new sociopolitical changes and violence took place in the Orinoco-Negro 
region. Between 1755 and 1767 there were many Indian rebellions in the 
middle and upper Negro and in the upper Orinoco Rivers (Caulin 1841; 
Fernandez de Bovadilla 1964; Ramos Perez 1946; Mendoza Furtado 1906; 
Ferreira 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888). While some rebel groups defended their 
lands and sacred places against European encroachment, others fought to 
regain control over strategic networks of trade. 28 For example, Imo (or 
Immo), the principal leader of the Marabitana confederacy— with more 
than two hundred Marabitana, Amuisana, and Guaipunavi men and 
women— attacked the Spanish mission of San Juan Nepomuceno de Atures 
(Szentmartonyii757, in Wright 1981; Gilij 1965; Ramos Perez 1946). Before 
their attack Imo and his group performed a sacred ritual, which included 
playing flutes, trumpets, and drums (Gilij 1965 3: 184-85). The purpose of 
this attack was probably to stop Spanish expansion from the middle Ori- 
noco to the Negro River. 

From 1755 to 1770 the Amerindian confederacies of the upper Negro 
and upper Orinoco Rivers were led by strong warriors-shaman chiefs who 
were directly associated with the Kuwe religion. In fact, the written records 
say that Cuceru, Imo, Cocui, Amuni, Mara, Davipe, Inao, and others led 
secret (warrior) male societies that required special “men houses,” whip- 
ping and fasting ceremonies, and sacred places (Altolaguirre 1954; Ramos 
Perez 1946; Vegas 1974). After their rituals and meetings these powerful 
chiefs and their followers used to go out on warfare and trade parties. 
But these events meant a deeper involvement of these Indian groups in 
the colonial system. This involvement produced a continuous desertion of 
some indigenous groups from European towns and villages, while for other 
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groups it entailed a decline of their economic and political autonomy. These 
incidents helped to sustain some Indian confederacies (i.e., the Guaipu- 
navi, the Madawaka) but also favored the emergence of others, such as 
the Marabitana, 29 the Darivazauna, 30 the Umasevitauna, 31 the Urumanavi, 32 
and the Amuisana, 33 which became more powerful in the upper Negro- 
Casiquiare-Guainia-upper Orinoco region. 

Between 1756 and 1760 European expeditions of delimitation of colo- 
nial frontiers occurred in the upper Negro-upper Orinoco Region. Mili- 
tary and civilian authorities tried to impose some changes in the organiza- 
tion of their respective colonies; new foundations of towns and fortresses 
began, and mission towns were transformed into secular villages under 
the control of new European and Indian authorities. Europeans prohibited 
Amerindian groups to freely move within and among colonial territories. 
During this period Europeans began to improve their geographical knowl- 
edge of the region, and in this way they started the process of imposing 
their colonial cartography over the Amerindian one. 

A great contingent of Portuguese soldiers, officials, and experts trav- 
eled by the Negro River and began using indigenous chiefs and groups 
as mediators and ethnic militia against other independent Indian groups. 
This Portuguese campaign generated a great Indian rebellion in 1757. In- 
deed, several allied Amerindian confederacies and Indians from mission 
towns faced the Portuguese army at Sao Gabriel Falls. This war severed the 
Indian-Portuguese relationships and caused many Indian migratory move- 
ments from the middle Negro Basin to the upper Negro-upper Orinoco 
region to the Spanish colony. As a consequence, the confrontation between 
the Guaipunavi and the Marabitana started. Both confederations competed 
for the political control of the Indian slaves and European goods trade sys- 
tem through the entire region (Gilij 1965 3: 104; Humboldt 1956 3: 125). 

Spanish authorities caused more changes with their intervention in 
Indian-European interaction. The authorities tried to negotiate their politi- 
cal protection to Indians in exchange for indigenous subjection to the Span- 
ish Crown. By 1759 many powerful Amerindian leaders of the Guaipunavi 
and Marabitana confederacies were performing public ceremonies of vas- 
salage to Spanish authorities at San Fernando de Atabapo. This vassalage 
weakened the leadership of Cucero and Imo and directly affected the Guai- 
punavi confederacy, causing its rapid disintegration. The influence of other 
leaders like Cocui increased, however. Cocui became the principal chief 
of the Marabaitana and other smaller confederacies of the Upper Negro 
region. 

By the end of eighteenth century most of the places along major rivers 
routes (the upper Orinoco and upper Negro) were virtually uninhabited 
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(Jerez 1960a, 1960b; Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825; Humboldt, 1956, vol. 4; 
Ferreira 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888), and several groups on the Negro River 
had been transformed from gentiles (independent peoples) into abalizados 
(assimilated individuals and families) (Neto 1988) or groups undergoing 
drastic reductions in their political autonomy (Vidal 1993). During this 
same period a new Amerindian category emerged: canicuru (Neto 1988: 
52-53; Stradelli 1929: 395). The term literally meant “traitor,” and it was 
used by the Manao, the Bare, and other groups of the upper Negro re- 
gion to refer to individuals and groups who were at the service of the colo- 
nial powers. By the close of the century the European economy, cartog- 
raphy, and colonial system dominated the Orinoco-Negro region. Despite 
this, some Indian groups managed to survive and resist colonial dominion 
by transforming their sociopolitical structures and redefining their ethnic 
identities. Indeed, some of their leaders— such as the Marabitana Cocui 
and the Umasevituana Davipe— were able to reinstate the Kuwe religion 
at the Cucui Mountain site and in the Tomo, San Miguel, and Tiriquin 
Rivers. 34 During his visit to San Carlos de Rio Negro, between 1799 and 
1800, Alejandro de Humboldt (1956, vol. 4) was able to listen to the sacred 
flutes and trumpets of Kuwe or Kachimanai (“botutos”) at the Tomo River; 
he also learned about the achievements and powerful ritual knowledge of 
Cocui, the great cacique of the Marabitana. 

Conclusion 

The Kuwe Duwakalumi were used during the eighteenth century by the 
Warekena and the Bare forebears as political, religious, migratory, and 
trade strategies of resistance. During this period powerful shaman-warriors 
led multiethnic confederacies, or military-trading polities. The polities were 
flexible and highly variable ethnic formations that were directly stimulated 
by the European-Indian interactions; they represented a quick response and 
strategy for survival and redefinition of Indian ethnic identities. 

By trading, migrating, and resisting, these powerful chiefs and their 
followers emulated Kuwe and his troops; in this way they challenged and 
weakened the European colonial system. These leaders and their followers 
transformed the Kuwe cult into a strong religious system that was shared 
by many Indian groups of the Northwest Amazon (including the Tukano- 
ans, Makus, and other groups) (Amorim 1928; Hill 1983, 1993; Gonzalez 
Nanez 1980; Reichel-Dolmatoff 1985, 1 996; Wright 1981, 1993; Vidal 1987, 
1993). This religious system, as an ideological support of military-trading 
polities, also came to favor the emergence and continuity of a pan-Indian 
political-religious hierarchy in the northwest Amazon during the nine- 
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teenth century. This pan-Indian organization came into action during the 
rubber boom era as powerful Indian shaman-prophets led millenarian 
movements (Hill and Wright 1988; Wright and Hill 1986). 

The Kuwe religion and secret male societies constituted important 
aspects of the shamanic way of constructing history, culture, and society 
for the Warekena and the Bare forefathers. This political and religious 
strategy allowed the Warekena and the Bare ancient leaders to build politi- 
cal communities and new cultural identities within the colonial regime of 
the eighteenth century. This article has shown that Kuwe routes consti- 
tuted an extensive network of fluvial, terrestrial, and fluvio-terrestrial con- 
nections that tied together different Amerindian groups and ample areas 
of the South American lowlands. The routes are directly related to a com- 
plex and varied ancient knowledge and a map of sacred and secular places. 
This map represents the ancient Amerindian geopolitical knowledge that 
includes former sociopolitical, religious, economic, and cultural relation- 
ships within and among Indian peoples of the great region between the 
Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. But the most important aspect of this map 
is that it constituted the cartographic knowledge of the Warekena and the 
Bare forefathers used to organize and interpret the Americas. This carto- 
graphic knowledge was continually contested by the European cartography 
and the topography of colonial power. 

Kuwe teachings and sacred routes also represent the valuable infor- 
mation contained in the mytho-history and oral history of the Warekena 
and the Bare. This information is crucial for understanding the histori- 
cal processes of the South American lowlands. This article shows that by 
combining Amerindian mytho-history and oral history (including Indian 
categories and typologies) with other data (archaeological, ethnohistorical, 
ethnographic evidences), it is possible to obtain an insightful approach to 
the nature of both interethnic and commercial networks as well as the mi- 
gratory processes of the Arawak and other peoples of the South American 
lowlands. 

As this article has detailed, the Bare and Warekena forebears used the 
Kuwe teachings and sacred routes— or the Kuwe religion— not only to par- 
ticipate in the trading network of Indian slaves and European goods (espe- 
cially firearms, knives, machetes) but also to evade or challenge the colonial 
dominion. On the one hand their participation in regional trading systems 
allowed the Warekena and Bare leaders to regain power and prestige, but 
this strategy led to the collapse of their local and regional leadership within 
the colonial system. On the other hand the migratory movements of the 
Warekena, the Bare, and other groups caused the partial failure of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish missionary, military, and civil authorities to develop a 
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stable colonial system during most of the eighteenth century in the upper 
Orinoco-upper Negro region. 

By participating, resisting, and fighting the colonial regimes, the Ware- 
kena and the Bare forebears were able to rebuild and control their own 
cultures, identities, territories, and societies. But the most important thing 
was that their continual process of rebuilding political and cultural com- 
munities also contributed to the emergence of yet another political and cul- 
tural community: that of the criollo or creole populations of the Northwest 
Amazon region of Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil. 

Even today the Bare and the Warekena travel by Kuwe routes. The 
Bare are still fighting to recover their political and economic autonomy. The 
Warekena still organize themselves in secret male societies, and in this way 
Kuwe and his troop of initiated Warekenas continue opening and closing 
the world at the sacred places of the San Miguel River. But the most im- 
portant legacy of their ancestors is that the Warekena and Bare still in- 
voke Kuwe Duwakalumi as a powerful strategy to control their own past 
and to defend their cultural rights and traditional lands. In fact, during 
the 1980s and 1990s the Warekena traveled and migrated by way of Kuwe 
routes to resist gold mining exploitation and invasion of their lands. For 
the last three decades both the Warekena and the Bare have been talking to 
the Venezuelan authorities about Kuwe teachings and routes as sacred and 
legal instruments to reclaim their rights to their ancient territories. 


Notes 

A version of this article was presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 20-24 November 1996, in the sympo- 
sium Reconstructing and Deconstructing Colonial Peripatetics in Venezuela, co- 
nicit (the Venezuelan Council for Technological and Scientific Research) and ivic 
(the Venezuelan Institute of Scientific Research) provided me with the funds to at- 
tend this symposium. I am deeply grateful to the Warekena, Bare, and Baniva elders, 
colleagues, and friends for sharing with me their forefathers’ teachings and sacred 
knowledge. I would like to thank in particular Nelly Arvelo-Jimenez, Jonathan D. 
Hill, Berta E. Perez, Abel Perozo, Neil L. Whitehead, and Alberta Zucchi for their 
contributions, comments, and suggestions. I also thank Carlos Quintero for elabo- 
ration of the maps. 

1 By multiethnic I mean that the Indian populations of these confederacies be- 
longed to different ethnic-linguistic groups of the Arawakan, Tukanoan, Ma- 
kuan, and other linguistic families. 

2 Fernando Santos Granero (1998) states that the Yanesha (or Amuesha, another 
Arawakan-speaking group from Peru) also preserve their historical memory 
by different and complex practices, including that of writing history into the 
landscape. The author calls this practice as “topographic writing” (ibid.: 132). 
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In his article Santos Granero mentions that the Wakuenai (another Arawakan- 
speaking group from Venezuela) and the Paez (an Indian group from the Co- 
lombian Andes) also share this practice. 

3 See also Adorno 1986; Asad 1991; Basso 1995; Boyarin 1994; Coronil 1996; Hill 
1996; Mignolo 1995; Seed 1991; Shapiro 1997; Turner 1988a, 1991; Whitehead 
1992, 1993b. 

4 See also Baer 1994; Biord Castillo 1985; Butt-Colson 1985; Chernela 1983, 1988; 
Hill 1983, 1996a, 1996b; Journet 1988; Meira 1993a, 1993b; Morales Mendez 
1979, 1984, 1990; Reichel-Dolmatoff 1996; Santos Granero 1994; Vidal 1987, 
1993; Whitehead 1991, 1996a, 1996b; Wright 1993; Wright and Hill 1986. 

5 Since the end of 1980s, some Warekena, Baniva, Kurripako, Bare, and Yeral 
ritual specialists, elders, and teachers have begun conducting their own research 
on their cultures and histories. I was honored with the invitation to read and 
discuss with them most of their work and findings. 

6 Today many Latin American peoples (Indians, Afro-Americans, and criollos) 
center their social and political struggles on their own definitions and interpre- 
tations of history (Guzman Bockler 1983). Defining and controlling the past is 
the ultimate form of hegemony (Hill 1996a: 16), representing the complicity of 
the official history with empires (Mignolo 1995; Guha 1987; Guha and Spivak 
1988). 

7 Mythic and historical narratives are known to the Bare as [a]chelekawa (to nar- 
rate, tell, or relate). Mythic narratives begin with the expression of Idabaka 
beuku yajanei (“when the day /light began” or “in the beginning of the world”); 
while for oral history the Bare use personal names of ancestors or kinship ter- 
minology, followed by the suffix -mi (as a preterit marker). The Warekena dis- 
tinguish between mythic narratives (kasaleta, to tell, relate, narrate) and oral 
history (panina)-, but when they are narrating, they follow the same pattern as 
the Bare. For example, Ale tapaka puna (“when the day /light began” or “in the 
beginning of the world”). They also use the suffix -mi. 

8 Also known to the Bare, Baniva, and Yavitero as Katsimanai, the shrimp eater. 
Baniva and Yavitero are two other Arawakan-speaking groups of the upper 
Negro-upper Guainia region. 

9 Inepe miki nawi means the “real” or “mythic” ancestors from a very distant past. 
Napiruli is the Trickster-Creator; Purunaminali is “the giver of names” and a 
powerful shaman-warrior; and Dzuli is the first shaman who taught the Ware- 
kena and Bare forebears his knowledge on shamanism. Pjenawji or peinjli-ndwi 
means “the elders.” These are the living old people who have important histori- 
cal, shamanistic, ritual, and practical knowledge. 

10 They also share these cult and religious beliefs with the Tukanoan-speaking 
groups of the same region (see Chernela 1983, 1993; C. Hugh-Jones 1979; 
S. Hugh-Jones 1979, 1988; Jackson 1983). 

11 See Hill 1983, 1993; Vidal 1987, 1993; and Wright 1981, 1993 for more informa- 
tion on the mythohistorical narratives of other Arawakan-speaking groups. 

12 Kalitani, meaning “the tree of all fruits and vegetables,” is the name of a moun- 
tain located at the Autana River, a small branch of the upper Orinoco River. 

13 In some maps Kuwe routes also appear as “Passage of the Devil” or as “Yuru- 
parl,” a name for Kuwai in the Yeral language. During rituals Warekena and 
Bare shamans, elders, and initiated men can spiritually and symbolically travel 
to visit sacred places located in this and other levels of the cosmos. They also 
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believe that Kuwe can “come to the ground” (i.e., he visits this world) during 
ritual festivals or that he can “be brought down” to this world by ritual spe- 
cialists. 

14 In the written records the Warekena are known as Orejones, Guarequena, Ari- 
quena, or Uerekena, and the Bare as Barena, Balenu, and Bale (for other names 
and references, see Vidal 1993). The Warekena of the upper Negro were also 
mentioned as using a sort of “quipu” writing system after the manner of the 
ancient Peruvians (Baena 1843: 278; Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825: ri4). I asked the 
Warekena elders about this quipu; they informed me that their forebears used 
to have a system of cords and knots to send messages from one place to another; 
some Warekena still remember part of this system. 

r5 Betendorf 1910; Caulin 1841; Cuervo 1893-94; Daniel 1916; Fernandez de Bo- 
vadilla 1964; Ferreira r885; Fritz r9r8; Gilij ^65; ITumboldt 1956; Jerez r96oa, 
1960b; Llanos Vargas and Pineda Camacho ^82; Mendoga Furtado r9o6; 
Ramos Perez 1946; Ribeiro de Sampaio 1825; Simon 1882; Sweet 1975; Szent- 
martonyi, in Wright 1981; Vega 1974; Vidal r993; Vidal and Zucchi 1996; 
Wright 1981. 

16 For example, in Amorim 1928 there are many Amerindian narratives that men- 
tion these shaman-warrior chiefs, such as Buope (1720-50), Cocui (1740-70), 
and others. These chiefs and their warriors performed Kuwe rituals and festi- 
vals before they went on war parties and trading travels. 

17 One of these ritual whippings, combats, and meetings was documented for 
the Manetivitano (or Marabitana) and the Guaipunavi in the Atabapo River 
(Ramos Perez 1946). Felipe Salvador Gilij (1965, vol. 3), an eighteenth-century 
missionary, also mentions that Guaipunavi leaders and shamans used to sing 
and dance a variety of songs, including one he heard named “mariye.” This song 
is currently sung during Kuwe rituals among the Warekena. 

18 According to Whitehead (1993a: 296), the mythology of the Lokono (another 
Arawakan-speaking group) and the eighteenth-century written records about 
them indicate that their “political geography extended right across the Guayana 
shield into Colombia and onto the Pacific coast.” This constitutes another ex- 
ample of the secret and secular knowledge of the Arawakan-speaking groups 
related to trade networks and routes. 

19 To the Arawakan-speaking groups, sacred places include rocks, mountains, 
lagoons, rapids, and falls. Petroglyphs and other forms of rock art and ritual 
structures are also associated with these places. 

20 Altolaguirre y Duvale 1954; Gilij 1965; ITumboldt 1956; Llanos Vargas and 
Pineda Camacho 1982; Mendoza Furtado 1906; Ramos Perez r946; Ribeiro de 
Sampaio 1825; Sweet ^75; Vega 1974; Wright i98r. 

2r The leader of the Manao confederacy was Ayuricaba (Ajuricaba); another im- 
portant leader was Camandary (Camandry). 

22 Curunama was the paramount leader of the Cavauricana confederacy; he was 
also in control of the sacred site Cumaru. 

23 By the early eighteenth century the leader of the Caberra confederacy was Neri- 
cagua. 

24 The most famous leader of the Demanao confederacy was Camanao. 

25 The Madawaka confederacy was led in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries by a paramount chief called Guaicana. Later, Amuni was the leader 
of this confederacy, and by the 1760s an Indian woman, Mavideo, daughter of 
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the great Guaicana, and her uncle Cachupa are mentioned as the confederacy’s 
influential authorities. 

2 6 The Boape-Maniva confederacy was led by Boape, but Cunaguari is mentioned 
as its leader as well. 

27 By the 1730s, when the Guaipunavi arrived in the upper Orinoco, their leader 
was Macapu. Later, by the 1750s, the confederacy was led by Cuceru (Cruzero). 

28 For example, there were two important Indian rebellions during this period: 
one was the rebellion of the so-called Rio Negro Indians in the Cocorubi Falls 
(also known as Sao Gabriel das Cachoeiras); the other was that of the Marabi- 
tana, Guaypunavi, and others groups of the Maipure Falls. Both rebellions had 
the purpose of regaining control of the upper Orinoco-upper Negro region. 

29 The groups belonging to the Marabitana confederacy were the Bare, Manao, 
Guinao, Catarapene, Yahure, Maku, Guariba, Warekena, and Baniva. At first, 
Imo (Immo, Imocon) was their principal leader, but later Cocui (Cucui, Cucubi) 
was the most influential warrior-shaman chief of the Marabitana. 

30 The groups belonging to the Darivazauna or Darivazana confederacy were the 
Bare, Piapoco, Warekena, Puinave, Cubeo. Their leader was Mara, and his sec- 
ondary chiefs were Dojo and Mabiu. 

31 The groups belonging to the Umasevitauna confederacy were the Warekena, 
Bare, and Baniva. 

32 The groups belonging to the Urumanavi confederacy were the Bare and Manao. 

33 The groups belonging to the Amuisana confederacy were the Baniva, Yavitero, 
Deesana, and Bare. 

34 Cocui was a famous Bare warrior-chief who was the head of the Bare in the 
upper Negro and in the city of San Carlos de Rio Negro at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Davipe (Dauipe) was a famous Warekena chief who was the 
founder of San Miguel de Davipe, the first mission-town for the Warekena Indi- 
ans on the San Miguel River. 
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